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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:  "Eggs  —  and  More  Eggs."  Information  from  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  D.  A. 

Leaflet  available:     "Eggs  at  Any  Meal." 

— 0O0— 

"Aunt  Sammy,"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer,  looking  up  from  his  evening 
paper,   "do  you  know  this  is  next  to  the  last  day  of  National  Egg  Week, 
and  you  haven't  said  a  Yford  about  it?     Such  negligence!     I  am  surprised 
and  alarmed  —  that  you  should  let  such  an  important  week  slip  by  —  and 
do  nothing  about  it." 

"Is  it  too  late?"  I  asked,  in  some  trepidation.     To  think  that  I  had 
neglected  a  national  week! 

"Not  too  late,"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer.     "Not  too  late,  if  you  hurry. 
The  1925  agricultural  census  reports  that  1,913,245,129  dozens  of  eggs  were 
produced  in  this  country  in  1924.     Imagine  that,  Aunt  Sanmyi " 

"How  many  eggs  in  that  many  dozen?"  I  asked  —  for  I  never  was  very 
good  at  figures. 

Uncle  Ebenezer  took  out  his  pencil,  and  did  some  figuring. 

"Twenty- two  billion,  958  million,  941  thousand,  and  548  eggs,"  said 
he.     "If  laid  end  to  end,  these  eggs  would  have  made  an  egg  walk  from 
Michigan  Boulevard  in  Chicago,  to  Canal  Street  in  New  Orleans.  Imagine 
that,  Aunt  Sammy  I  » 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  if  all  these  billions  of  eggs  were  made  into  an 
omelet,  say  a  fluffy  omelet  —  " 

"Oh,  don't!"  begged  Uncle  Ebenezer.     "You  are  getting  outside  the 
limits  of  my  imagination  now.    Do  you  want  to  know  the  value  of  all  these 
eggs?    Eive  hundred  and  seventy-two  million  dollars.     There  were  more  than 
500  million  chickens  raised  that  same  year,  and  these  were  valued  at  more 
than  400  million  dollars.    These  figures  refer  to  poultry  and  eggs  on  the 
farms,  and  leave  out  all  fowls  except  chickens,  and  do  not  include  chickens 
raised  in  cities.    By  the  way,  Aunt  Sammy,  don't  National  Egg  Week  and 
Child  Health  Week  fit  in  right  well  together?    Don't  eggs,  with  their 
protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins,  hold  a  high  place  in  children's  meals? 
Do  you  know  any  other  single  article  of  food,  which  can  be  used  in  more  ways 
than  an  egg?" 
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While  Uncle  Ebenezer  and  I  did  the  dishes*  I  made'  a  mental  list 
of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  eggs  can  "be  used*    They  can  "be  served 
at  any  meal  —  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner,  and  in  So  many  different  waysi 
They  can  be  served  alone,  or  with  ham  or  bacon,  or  in  omelets,  or  souffles, 
or  croquettes.    And  of  course  we  need  eggs  in  cakes,  quick  breads,  salad 
dressings,  sauces,  desserts,  and  some  beverages. 

A  good  many  times  lately,  I  have  mentioned  the  egg  leaflet  — 
"Eggs  at  Any  Meal."    This  leaflet  was  written  "by  Miss  Lucy  Alexander  and 
the  Recipe  Lady.    Let's  glance  through  the  leaflet.    Here,  on  page  two, 
is  something  important:    "The  secret  of  success  in  cooking  eggs,  and  dishes 
in  which  eggs  predominate,  is  to  cook  slowly,  at  moderate  temperature,  and 
even  heat."    And  here  are  brief,  practical  directions  for  soft-cooked  and 
hard-cooked  eggs,  for  poached  eggs,  fried  eggs,  and  shirred  or  baked  eggs. 
All  that  on  page  two. 

Recipes  begin  on  page  three.    Here  are  recipes  for  curried  Eggs, 
Baked  Eggs  and  Cheese,  Eggs  Benedict,  Scrambled  Eggs  and  Bacon,  and  Baked 
Eggs  in  Tomato  Cups. 

The  next  page  includes  directions  for  omelets  —  fluffy  omelets  and 
flat  omelets,  and  all  the  variations.    That's  what  we  want  —  ways  to  make 
an  ordinary  omelet  seem  like  a  new  dish.     This  leaflet  suggests  a  number  of 
foods  which  may  be  added  to  the  omelet  mixture  before  it  is  cooked,  or  may 
be  spread  over  half  of  the  cooked  omelet  before  it  is  folded  and  turned 
onto  the  platter.     I've  used  chopped  fried  ham  and  bacon,  and  grated  cheese, 
and  cooked  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  mushrooms,  or  asparagus.    Here's  another 
combination  that  sounds  good:    chopped  onion,  green  pepper,  celery,  and 
parsley,  delicately  fried  in  butter. 

On  page  three,  we  have  directions  for  making  a  perfect  souffle,  which 
is  first  cousin  to  an  omelet.    Cheese  souffle  is  perhaps  the  best  known, 
but  Souffles  are  also  flavored  with  ham  or  other  meat  finely  ground,  flaked 
fish,  or  vegetable  pulp.    Did  you  ever  make  a  spinach  souffle?    Many  people 
who  are  not  fond  of  plain  spinach  like  it  fluffed  up  in  a  souffle. 

To  return  to  the  egg  leaflet,  we  have  also  recipes  for  fruit  whips  — 
for  Apricot  Ihip,  and  Baked  Prune  Whip.    Uext  page,  custards  ~-  soft  custards, 
soft  custard  variations,  and  baked  custard. 

The  last  page  contains  four  recipes  every  young  bride  in  my  radio 
audience  will  want  —  Hollandaise  Sauce,  Mayonnaise  Dressing,  Cooked 
Dressing  for  Meat  and  Vegetable  Salads,  and  Cooked  Dressing  for  Eruit  Salad. 
There,  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  more  attractive  leaflet  than  this,  or  one 
with  better  recipes  —  well,  I  just  don't  believe  you  ever  have. 

"Eggs  at  Any  Meal"  is  the  name.    Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy?  It 
fits  very  well  between  the  covers  of  the  Radio  Cookbook. 


And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  National  Egg  Week  —  do  you  women 
know  that  there  are  some  excellent  government  bulletins  about  poultry? 
"Backyard  Poultry  Keeping"  is  my  favorite.    Then  there  is  "Earn  Poultry 
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Raising,"  and  "Feeding  Chickens,"    There  are  also  bulletins  about  raising 
squabs,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  guineas* 

■There  are  two  questions  to  answer  today,  Here's  one  from  a  woman  who 
has  just  moved  into  a  new  bungalow,  which  has  handsome  hardwood  floors.  The 
floors  are  varnished.     She  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  them  looking  nice. 

In  the  regular  course  of  housec leaning,  remove  the  dust  from  the 
varnished  floors  with  an  oiled  mop,  or  by  pinning  a  damp,  soft  cloth  over 
an  ordinary  broom,  so  that  the  dust  will  adhere  to  it  more  readily.  Be 
sure,  however,  to  wipe  the  floor  dry,  with  a  dry  cloth,  immediately  after 
using  the  damp  cloth.     If  dirt  sticks  to  the  floor,  use  a  little  lukewarm 
water  and  soap,  being  careful  to  cleanse  this  off  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  wipe  dry.    For  removing  stains,  use  a  cloth  saturated  with  turpentine  or 
benzine. 

If  the  finish  is  dull,  after  the  floor  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
go  over  it  with  a  cloth  moistened  slightly  with  floor  oil.    Rub  the  finish, 
until  the  luster  returns.    Be  careful  not  to  leave  the  surface  oily,  or 
dust  will  stick  to  it,  and  form  a  gummy  coating. 

Here's  a  question  about  waxed  floors:    "Is  it  all  right  to  use 
water  in  cleaning  waxed  floors?" 

Answer:    Except  in  cases  where  a  waxed  floor  is  so  badly  soiled  that 
it  must  be  refinished,  guard  against  the  use  of  water,  or  even  a  damp  cloth. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  use  an  ordinary  oil  mop  on  waxed  floors,  either,  as 
the  oil  forms  a  coating  which  holds  dirt,  and  eventually  a  scum  of  dirt  will 
form  over  the  wax  and  be  held  by  the  oil. 

Wednesday:     "Spring  Clothes  for  the  Smart  Young  Thing." 
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